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long while before any prey lets itself be caught. The patience of vice
is infinite. One single victim will content such people, and a brief
moment of contact will ensure them long years of happy repletion.
When at the end of September Monsieur Calou entered on his
cure at Baluzac, the chemist's wife had just completed a different
kind of cure at Vichy. Though she was fully aware that her new
young friend would be a difficult catch to land, since she was a girl
with an excessively scrupulous conscience, she was far from suppos-
ing that her influence would be seriously menaced. She could think
of no one within a radius often miles whose intervention she need
fear. Consequently, she attached little importance to the letter she
received one morning putting an end to the friendship, though it did
have the effect of making her hasten her return. No sooner had she
got home than she discovered the identity of her adversary. She
told herself that it would be mere child's play to get the better of

bim.

Here, once again, if I am to be faithful to my promise to invent
nothing, I cannot describe a struggle about the progress of which I
have no precise information. It must have been hard, since the
abbe Calou, who never asked favours and hated meddling, managed
to get his penitent transferred. The young girl, in spite of the fact
that she was sent to another school, was still exposed not only to
Madame Voyod's letters, but also to her frequent visits, that lady
having recently bought a car, the first to be owned by anyone living
in Baluzac. But on the very eve of the day which she had chosen for
her second trip, the post brought her a short note dated from
Marseilles. In it the girl announced that she had entered the novitiate
of a Missionary Order, and said farewell to her friend until such time
as they should meet in another world.

Although no scene ever took place between the chemist's wife
and the abbe, he realized, before very long, that he had roused in her
a degree of hatred which no mere passage of time would serve to
allay. The knowledge did not much worry him on his own account,
because it seemed impossible that she could get any hold over him,
but it did on hers, for he was a man who could well understand the
depths of her misery, no matter how shameful its causes might be